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or confidential information he may have gained during his military 
service. 

The day after he arrived at his mother’s one-room apartment in 
Fort Worth, he informed her that he was going to “board a ship and 
work in the export-import business.” When she tried to talk him out 
of it, he told her his mind was made up and, "If I stay here, I will 
get a job for about $35 a week, and we will both be in the position 
that you are in." He visited Robert and his family at their home— 
where he altered his explanation somewhat by saying he had plans to 
go to New Orleans and "work for an export firm." He said nothing 
about boarding a ship. After two days at home he left for New 
Orleans, where he booked passage on the freighter Marion Lykes 
bound for France. On the steamship company’s application form he 
described himself as a “shipping export agent/' From New Orleans 
he wrote Marguerite: 



I have booked passage on a ship to Europe. I would have had to, sooner 
or later, and 1 think it’s best I go now. Just remember above all else that 
my values are different from Robert's or yours. It is difficult to tell you 
how I feel Just remember this is what I must do. I did not tell you about 
my plans because you could hardly be expected to understand. 



During the first days at sea Oswald spent most of his time pacing 
back and forth on deck. There were only three other passengers 
aboard: a retired army colonel and his wife, and a 17-year-old student, 
Billy Joe Lord. They found their fellow passenger to be vague about 
his travel itinerary and bitter about life in the United States. He 
complained about his mother's circumstances, the fact that she had 
to work in a drugstore to get by. When he saw that Billy Joe, his 
roommate, bad brought a Bible, he said he couldn't see how anyone 
could believe in God in light of the findings of modem science, since 
“anyone with intelligence would recognize there was only matter. ” 
From Le Harve, France, Oswald sailed to Southampton, England, 
where he told customs officials he planned to stay in Britain for one 

( week before proceeding to schooHn Switzerland. On the same day he 
flew to Helsinki. 3 va*' U It .v T Uvuvi viu faf 
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Oswald arrived in Moscow around the time oFnis twentieth birth- 
day, in October 1959. Shortly thereafter, he told his Intourist inter- 
^II kP rctcr ' R ^ mma Shirokova, that he wanted to become a Soviet citizen, 
^(n'tp'she helped him write a letter to the Supreme Soviet requesting citizen- 
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*hio But at that point the Soviet bureaucracy took control. When his 
!w!day visa expired. Oswald was informed he would have to leave the 
«,untry immediately. And since the Russians were not interested, he 
would have to return to the United States. Oswald went back to his 
hotel room, considered the situation for a few hours, and cut himself 
nbovc his left wrist. 

Although the Wan-en Report cautiously called it an apparent 
suicide attempt,” there is reason to believe that this incident was 
another one of Oswald’s dramatic manipulations. He knew that 
Rimma was scheduled lo arrive at his hotel room within the hour and 
would find him. The hospital records, provided by the Soviets after 
the assassination, state that his injury was ’’light” and that Oswald 
told lus doctor he had cut his wrist to “postpone his departure from 
the Soviet Union. In fact, this ’’apparent suicide attempt” was similar 
to the minor gunshot wound Oswald had inflicted on himself in Japan.. 
p,,-h incident seemed to have had the same purpose— to avoid being 
Mnt where he did not want to go. The emotion expressed was probably 
not su iri ^- 1 despair but an extraordinary willfulness— a determina- 
tion to act decisively and even violently to manipulate events. 

The strategem worked, at least for a while. After being released 
from the hospital, Oswald was transferred to another hotel, although 
M, tourist visa had expired. His diary claims he was interviewed by 
a new set of Soviet officials the same afternoon. They asked him to 
describe the other officials he had seen, and took notes. Bui these 
bureaucrats also put him off. Several factors must have entered into 
their decision— among them, Oswald’s evident unpredictability and 
the overall political situation. While Oswald was sailing to Europe. 
Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev had been touring the United States 
after meeting with President Eisenhower at Camp David. The world 
press was heralding a potential thaw in the Cold War. 
v Priscilla Johnson thought the Soviets were suspicious of all foreign- 
ers, including those whose ideological credentials were unquestion- 
able— as, of course, Oswald’s were not. Having never joined the Com- 
munist party, he had no ideological record. One of the questions the 
second group of officials asked him was, "What documents do you 
have to show who and what you are?” The only thing Oswald could 
produce was his Marine Corps honorable discharge. 

After waiting for three days without getting an answer. Oswald 
decided to take action again. He went to the American Embassy and 
attempted to sign away his citizenship. As a non-American he 
couldn’t have been forced to return to the United States— it would 
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Gunshot wound and court-martial; Ibid., 72-73; WR, 683; VIII, 319-320. 
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